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The teachings of Jesus involved no radical break with Palest-
inian Judaism, and the gradual separation of the growing Church
was a matter of excommunication rather than of apostasy. The
Christians outside Jerusalem, to whom Paul wrote, included many
of Jewish antecedents or Judaizing affinities. Their Judaism had
been that of the Dispersion and not that of Jerusalem, and they
spoke Greek and thought Greek. Nevertheless, they were and
had been in a very sharp antithesis to surrounding paganism; that
was the legacy of Antiochus Epiphanes and of the Maccabees.
Further, the early converts from a purely Gentile background
severed themselves from their religious past when they joined
the tertius populus.
What changed the character of the new movement, and gave to
Christian sacramentalism its special features, was the discovery
that Jesus would not after all return almost at once and bring in
the Sovereignty of God. The Church ceased to be a band of
travellers along a short and narrow isthmus and became a normal
continuing society within the world. Accordingly, the ceremony
of admission and the common meal of fellowship were related to
the society as a society and assumed a position comparable with the
rites of ancient religious groupings and mysteries. This being so,
they came to be described in similar language.
There was a special reason for this. Hellenistic Judaism had
not shrunk from the metaphorical use of mystery-terminology to
describe religious experiences in which the individual, as member
of the Jewish circle within the world and of a narrower concentric
circle within Judaism, felt himself to be the passive recipient of a
transforming grace. In this, as in so much, Hellenistic Judaism
followed the precedent of Greek philosophy. So did Christianity,
but with a significant difference1. This Judaism wove its web of
metaphor and imagery around individual emotions and around
facts in national tradition as viewed in the light of those emotions.
Christianity followed this usage, and Paul's * mysteries' are, like
Philo*s, secrets of God progressively manifested2. But Christianity
also applied this idiom to its communal ceremonies, The sect of
Therapeutae, as described by Philo, evolved a subtle allegorization
of the crossing of the Red Sea; Paul utilized something of the sort
to explain the implications of baptism (I Cor. x). Philo explained
1  E. R. Goodenough, By Light, Light} with the modifications of A. D.
Nock, Gnonwn> xni, 1937, pp* 156 sqq.
2  'mystfrion* is here amply 'secret/ as in the Septuagint and some popular
Greek, and probably conveyed to Paul no immediate suggestion of pagan
rites.